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giving the exclusive interview which appears on page 8. 
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High cost is one of the much-discussed problems of the 
development of atomic-electric power plants now being planned, 
built or operated by the independent electric light and power 
companies. Compelling reasons for their investment in this field 


are outlined by Raymond Moley in this column from Newsweek. 


Reprinted with permission from Newsweek 
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America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies’ 
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Three little future accountants seem to be amazed at the experience, appear able to take the budget more in stride 
figures their father howing them in t mily budget. Their Mr. Baer is an accountant in the General Office of Standard Oil 


ther, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Baer, th gh : Company where Standard’s annual budget is prepared 


Where does the money go? 


REVIEWING FAMILY BUDGETS, pleasant or not, is a task every 
family ha 


Companies, too, must watch the pennies. Like you, Standard Oil 
amily has to face at some time. And every business, too. In a 


and its subsidiary companies took in a certain amount of money 
way, company finances are a lot like personal financial problems last year. And here’s what happened to it. 
You are welcome fo a copy of our 32-page 1957 Annual Report 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


our products and services for the millions of 
eople who depend on us for petroleum products 


1. Things we bought and used...59.5% facilities and to i 


Most of the money we n went for things we had to buy 
crude « aterials ar rvice is ch sn » for wear ar . P 
These rai ie aga 5. Profits paid to owners...2.3% 
es are rou ly con irabi oO ir livil ~$ 2 | 
everything from pa clips te 1 nm lar valance, or 2 went as dividend 
Standar il has paid dividends f 
skyr dividern ial fourth 
ynly sl was $2.11 per share y sh owners a divider 
qual in value to approximately half of r ach year, reinvesting 
2. Taxes paid...18.7% » remainder for future growth he in areholders 
tem—even bigger than our pa‘ = yoyees and the public 
m our cu for 
gether led 6. And that’s where our money went! 
> ) ) clude the man hidder All the money we took in hi n accounted for. At our service sta- 
taxes every a) is and investments tace the final test, for our 


nillic 
< a re the bosses Through our subsidiaries we serve 
3. Wages, salaries, benefits... 15.5% 


America. Ou oducts are sold in 48 states 


What makes a company a good citizen? To be a good citizen 


a business must be frank and open—with employees, stockholders, 
customers, the public. In advertisements like this during the year, 
we at Standard Oil publish reports to our neighbors so you will 
4. Profits used for improvement...4.0% know how we work, something about our Standard Oil family 
After all costs of doing business were taken care of. ¢ was left. Thi where our money goes, and the part we play in the prosperity of 


of our total income, to expand the communities in which we live and work. 


profit. We used part of this, or 4 


STANDARD 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY al 


(INDIANA) THE SIGN OF PROGRESS 
MARKETING SUBSIDIARIES: AMOCO (The American Ol Compony) ¢ UTOCO (Utah Oil Refining Compony) THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Like your Television Set... 


there’s more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


OOO OOO l! 
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IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


Abbott Laboratories 
American Airlines, Inc. 


American Hospital Supply 
Corp. 


American Motors 
American Petroleum Institute 
American Trucking Associations 


America’s Independent Electric 
Light and Power Companies 


Anaconda Company 

Balfour and Company 

Birch Personnel 

Broadcasting 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

The Corn Belt Farm Dailies 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


Des Moines Register and 
Tribune 


Dow Jones and Company 


Editor & Publisher 


A MAGAZINE FOR ALL JOURNALISTS 


Electro-Motive Div. (G.M.) 
Esso Research 


Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp. 


General Motors 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 


International Harvester 
Company 


International News Service 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Johnson and Johnson 
KLIF-Dallas 

KLZ-TV, Denver 

KPIX, San Francisco 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City 
Lloyd Hollister Publications 
Look 

Louisville Times 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
NBC 

NEA Service, Inc. 

The Ovid Bell Press, Inc. 


Oxford University Press 

Radio Corporation of America 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Rosicrucian Order 

Santa Fe Railway 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Sheraton Hotels 

Socony Mobil Oil Company 

The Sperry and Hutchinson Co. 
Standard Oil Company (indiana) 


Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) 


Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Technical Publications Institute 
Trailmobile, Inc. 


The Travelers Insurance 
Companies 


The Wall Street Journal 
United Press 

Western Union 
WMAQ.-Chicago 


Zenith Radio Corporation 








THE QuILt takes this occasion to salute these distinguished 
advertisers. We are proud to be associated with them and to 
share in their program of selling and telling all America. Per- 
haps, you, too, have noticed the trend—more and more adver 
tisers are turning to THE QuILL to fill their needs. This swing 
to THE QUILL is mighty gratifying to us. If your name isn’t 
among those listed, and you have a job of presenting the facts 
to the distinguished editors and newsmen of the nation, you’d 
better get in touch with THE QUILL right now. 


THE QUILL, 35 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Are We Crying Wolf? 


threats maae 


attempts to There Are Handouts for Newspapermen, Too 
attack Drawn for THe Quix by Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee, Wis., Jourr 


Judiciary Committee in approving legislation 
antees freedom of the o prevent the government's executive branch from with 
} ] T 


editorial opinion is iolding non-security information. The act which the leg 


India. as in this islation seeks to amend has been on the statute books 


at since 1789. The House in ril approved an amendment 


te which does not authorize the withholding of information 


e availability of records to the public 


Another form of censorship is underscored by Ross 


mit tt 


by handout. This approach is 
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rr competent and persistent reporting. 
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- » ’ : . ) ; y - 
government's licensing policy in For 
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greatest contribution American journalism is making to 
g increasing] AW of the h leal of freedom of information throughout the world 
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Chiang Kai-Shek Outlines Conditions 
For Freedom of Press in Formosa 


Chinese editors are waging a courageous fight against the proposed 
revision of the Publication Law, which would give the government the 
right to revoke a newspaper's license by administrative action 


By DR. HOWARD R. LONG 
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that Ni Shi-tan 


writer tor 
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chief editorial 
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Premier O. K. Yui of Formosa, who 
defends the press 


n of tl ition L Minister of the Interior Chun-chin 
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country. 
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\\9PHE newspapers have nothing to 
the proposed revision 
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of the Publication Law. Chinese jour 
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respected reputation for responsibility 
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(Turn to page 21) 
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Rocket Fizzle Launched Newest Kind 
Of Correspondent—the Birdwatcher 


Missile reporters have advanced from the sand dunes on 
the beach nearby and gained entry to Cape Canaveral, but 
still must deal with some formidable and unique problems 


1957, 


‘re fixed on a 


January 


missile standing at 
Florida. Those who 

the beaches to watch the 
were residents of this booming 
area, or transients there on some busi 


] | ] 
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That first Thor came 
dawn of the missile age, and was not 
the first rocket fired at Cape Canav 
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By CHARLES TAYLOR 


Charles Taylor, United Press cor- 
respondent, has been “birdwatching” 
and rocket reporting since mid-De- 
cember. 


OST of the 
had 


major news media 
hand; some 
staffers to cover the first Atlas, 

flopped, of When it 


flopped again in September, it was ob- 


stringers or 
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whicl course 
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raphers from all of the news serv 


ices, news and 
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magazines, networks 
many major newspapers 
on the beach. It was the area’s first 
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The Air Force was bound to silence 
by Defense Department security poli 


press seige 
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cy. Civilian engineers and even pub- 
lic relations men for the missile con 
tractors ran from the press to stay out 
of dutch with the government. The 
best a birdwatcher could do was sort 
through a hatful of rumors and stay 
near the beach. 

The .Navy decided to 
about its non-military 
satellite shoot in December. But after 
the rocket blew up in the wake of 
the Russian Sputnik successes, Wash 
ington felt the talk had been all too 
free and the clam-up was on again, 
but good. The Air Force even stopped 


talk 


Vanguard 
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away from the Cape, and that had al 
been a_ unfailing that 
something was afoot 


signal 


ways 


HE situation with the birdwatchers 
may have had something—certainly 
not all—to do with the sudden and 
welcomed change that came about in 
January. The 


strong and 
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including representatives 
f several foreign papers, was massed 
on the beaches expecting another 
satellite try with the Vanguard, when 
in fact the Vanguard was due only 
for a captive test of its engine on the 
ground. Had the reporters not been 
briefed they likely would have writ- 
ten when they saw the fire and smoke 
accompanying the static test that an 
other Vanguard had fizzled—as ‘the 
second one did, but not until Febru- 
ary. Major General Donald N. Yates, 
commander of the test 


however, to 


center, came 
initiate the 
in effect and tell the 
press what was going on. A passing 
through the Heavenly Portals might 
not have evoked the 
that some beach-weary 
birdwatchers voiced on first being ad- 
mitted at Canaveral’s under 
Yates’ sanction. The days on the sand 
dunes were over 
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coming up are 


some missiles 


basis, for release only after the mis- 
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a postponement. 

When 
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and 
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there is a shoot 
wants to 
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Patrick Air 


the press 
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loaded on 


Force Base, 


cover, 





Big lenses point toward the launching pads a mile and one-half from the 
rooftop press site established at Cape Canaveral. Both cameras and telescopes 
are aimed as cameramen and reporters, previously briefed, wait for a firing. 


about fifteen miles from the Cape and keep you conversant with at least 
at the othe 1 of Cocoa Beach from some of the a tivity at the Cape, and 
the launching si The current press posted on what missiles are being 
observetion post is a roof top about readied in their service towers 
a mile and one-half from the launch 

Telephones are available LSO, newsmen and cameramen 


there, but on all but the non-military still are stuck with manv of the 


firings they are not opened physical discomforts that go with mis 
the missile leaves the ground, o1 sile watching. During Florida s record 
crubpdeda New press facilities at cold winter just past there wer 
the works many nights of stomping around or 
10 most will agree cat windy roof for long hours, wait 


n keeping the agre bird which, exasperating] 
and who, too, had a_ got off the ground 
Ping it about s Lieu he ss once went to tl 
‘olonel Sid Spear, the Patrick e successive days to watch 
n Services Officer. He Tay ! hoot. hear th countd 
vith the pres l l g o within n of blastoff se 
some of which a1 imes. and 1 la vy had te 
to General Yates. Two v > the launching had been 
United ) n postponed ¥ 
now have 


at Cocoa Beach 


the othe : wn, perhaps holding 
and ou tance lin open to! 
nou! 
their lot so much booths 
birdwatchers still hold ! 
yme formidable and pushes takeoff past deadlin 
They cannot throw The complexity of missiles 
yinoculars and te lescopes ifests itself to the press not ¢ nly 
beach, for in ing the countdown, but perhaps 
missiles they than once tne missile has left the 


t 
ld about which could ground. It may soar out of sight, or 


ny time? And a look vanish into a cloud layer, flying beau 
lasses now and then can  tifully, only to have one of innumer 


able things cause it 
live broadcasters anc 
men can only describe 
In a few minutes, ar 
may state simply 
not go all 

mined traget 

go? Was it 

wrong? Officials « 

because even the e1 
know for sure until a da\ 
when a mass of data hi: 
through. The best the 
do is try to nose out 

ible opinions 

happened, and 


dozen differing 


IRDWATCHERS n 
proble m because 
be a strengthening feelir 
of high military officia 
the talking about 
shc uld be done 
then only 
This Was 
Air Forces 
bination of 
second stag 
(statute) mul 
nose cone re 
A post flight press 
in the works, and 
ready to be given 
the shoot, pr 
But when the 
it should have, the high brass 
vanished overnight, there 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Survey of alumni of one J-School indicates 





Typical’ Journalism Graduate Sticks 
To His Job, Is Optimistic of Future 


BY ROBERT POCKRASS 


) fare median avera 


$100 : 


: 

* already 

» earning power. The 

yredicts that he wil 

na li vears, 

; . 1is Maxium at about the 
$130 a week. (The 


45 


lov il niy mer 


working conditions and 

to be good among jour 

iates. Asked to characte: 

neral attitude toward their 
present job, almost 44 per cent of the 
alumni checked “highly satisfied,” 


more than 48 per cent checked “rea 


sonably well satisfied,” and only about 


5 per cent ches ked 
“dissatisfied.” 
Salary figures d 
major tacto1 n 
tent of job satisfacti 


listributed 


] 
lower sala 


LIKING for the 
done, favorable wi 
tions, and an opportunity 
fying or significant work seem 
the most important determina! 
satisfaction with a job 
Here are comments of some of those 
who say they like their work 
A reporter for a metropolitan news 
paper writes: “I don’t believe I could 
ever be happy in any other work even 
isis Prof. Robert M. Pockrass, who if more pay were involved.” 
ly newspape! u ss publ ic ports on study of journalism gradu- An industrial editor writes: “I love 
broadcasting ail advertising, gen ates. the work. I should pay them. It’s stim 
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ulating, satisfying and financially re 
warding.” 

A reporter for a 
Says ‘I much 
You feel the 


community on a small newspaper. Do 


small newspaper 


enjoy the job very 


you're contributing to 


ing a bit of everything, you feel that 


part of you goes into every issue.’ 

A newspaper advertising man com 
ments: “I like meeting and working 
with many different people I like the 
prestige of having people associat 
you with the most important business 
in the community.” 

And a reporter for a large newspa 
per, on the job for seven years, writes 
that he 
the devil, poke 
the 
weep at the tragedies, and be forever 
startled by 

Of the 
fied” alumni, 
in journalistic 
those who art 


ments 


likes “the opportunity to raise 
fun at stuffed shirts, 
laugh at ridiculous occurrences, 
the obvious.” 

indifferent” or “dissatis 
about one-third are not 
Among 


these are typical com 


occupations 


A newspaper reporter writes: “Pub 
the value of 
they 


lishers refuse to admit 


the newsroom because can’t 
measure its production in the same 
way advertising can be measured. We 
told by who 


better, ‘We pick 


street and make him 


are continually those 


should know can 

anyone off the 

a reporte! 
There are 


“reasonably 


other alumni who are 
well satisfied” with their 
jobs who also have some reservations 
them. However, of them 
stick much to the 


type of work they are now doing 


about most 


intend to pretty 


HE survey 


their 


questioned alumni 


about ultimate professional 
goal. Of those answering this question, 
51 per cent reply that their goal is ad 
vancement in thei: 
Almost 23 pet 
work 


present organiza 
would like 
another or 
About 19 per 
would like to do work 
(for example, a news 


tion cent 
to do 


“better” 


similar with 
organization 
cent say they 

of related type 
paper reporter may want to be on a 
staff) than 6 
indicate that their professional 
goal is quite “different” than the type 
of work 


This 


with 


magazine Less per 


cent 
they are now doing. 

alumni to 
kind of 


a function of the short period 


tendency of stay 


one employe! or job 
may be 
that 


been mploy d 


many of the respondents have 
Some 24 per cent of 
worked for 
than their 
another 30 per 
had only one previous employer. On 
the hand, 


persons have 


them have 
other 


one, 


neve! any 


employe! present 


and cent have 


than a dozen 
worked for from six to 
eight organizations. Only about one 
fourth of those who have had previous 


other more 


jobs are now doing a different type of 
work than they did on their last job 


OW respondents obtained present 

jobs may be of interest. The most 
frequent answer is “recommended by 
acquaintances.” This is mentioned by 
31.5 per cent of the respondents. Next 
are the 25 per cent who say they 
made an unsolicited application to the 
company that now employs them. An 
other 14 per 


vertisement 


cent answered an ad 
Many alumni obtained 
their first job as the result of a cam 
pus interview, but later jobs are se 
cured by other means 
Looking back to their 


on Campus, 


experiences 
have varied 


comments to make about thei 


graduates 
jour 
nalism courses, the college curriculum 
the value of 
curriculum in general, and the value 
More of 
their comments are favorable than un 
favorable 


in general, and extra 


of extracurricular activities 


F these alumni are typical, journal 

ism majors are somewhat above av 
erage academically. For example, 13.7 
per cent of the respondents ranked in 
the upper one-tenth of their graduat 
ing class; and only 4.3 per cent of 
them ranked in the lower one-tenth 
Fifty-seven per cent were in the up 
per half of their class. There appears 
to be no pattern of correlation be 
tween academic performance in col 


financial The 
the respondents 


lege and later 
youth of 


success 
many of 
may be a factor here 
Asked to characterize the value of 
their college journalism courses in re- 
lation to their later professional work, 
about 35 per cent of the alumni check 
“extremely 
check 


23 pel 


helpful.” An equal num- 
“quite helpful.” Another 
cent Say 


ber 
college journalism 
courses have been “somewhat help- 
ful” to That about 3 
per cent who checked “not very help- 
ful” and 4 


is no 


them leaves 


per cent who say there 
their college 
training and the work they have since 
The 
seem most likely to consider the cur 
riculum very helpful 

Here are that il 
lustrated various trends of thought 
on the value 
riculum: 

A man employed for one year as 
copy 
writes: 


relation between 


done. more recent graduates 


some comments 


of a journalism cur 


editor on a large newspaper 
“The general program at col 
lege was good and it has given me a 
firm background which I find 


newspaper employees my 


most 
age don’t 
now doing work on the 
level as men have been 
here five to twenty years.” 

A man who has been employed for 
five years, now in the public relations 


have. 1 am 


same who 


department of a large institution, 
writes: “I feel that my work in jour 
nalism at college enabled me to com 
level 


had 


professional imme 
with who 


the field for years.” 


pete on a 
diately men been in 

Extracurricular activities, especial 
ly those related to the 
get a large vote of confidence 
the Asked to evaluate the 
contribution of such activities to their 


mass media, 
trom 


alumni 


professional careers, 68 per cent of 
they 
much” or 


chec k 


the respondents say have con 
tributed “very 
ably.” The 
“not at all.” 


Alumni 


“consider 
rest “slightly” o1 


who were active on stu 
dent publications are the group most 
likely to 
tivities high 
the responses, com 
pared to 68 per cent for the respond 
ents as a whole 

What advice do these alumni have 
to offe: 


would 


extracurricular ac 
Fully 84 per cent 
favorable 


rate 
give 
more 


to high school students who 
like to their foot 
steps and enter journalistic fields? 

the advice offered by 
satisfied respondents follows the pat 
tern of “Do as I did.” There’s an 
overwhelming vote of confidence in a 
often with 


journalism 


follow in 


In general, 


college education, most 


a journalism major o1 
courses. Aspiring journalists are also 
learn as much 
as possible, and take advantage of ev 
ery opportunity to get 
writing 


advised to read widely, 


experience in 


LARGE number of alumni advise 

students to get part-time or sum 
mer jobs on publications, both to learn 
about the realities of the work and to 
help provide contacts that may later 
be useful. Work on school and colle ge 
publications is also considered valu 
able. Some alumni suggest that a wide 
knowledge of some special field is de 
sirable, too. 

One of the questions in the survey 
asked alumni: “What are some of the 
qualities that you feel are most de 
sirable for success in your work?” 

That today’s generation is “outer 
directed” seems to find support in the 
fact that half of the re 
spondents list such qualities as “abil 
ity to get along or work with others” 
or pleasant personality traits 

Mentioned next most frequently, 
particularly by those in 
work, is writing ability or 
edge of the English language 

Traits related to efficiency and abil 
ity to organize work come next, fol 
lowed by imagination, creative ability 
and ability to analyze problems. Then 
come general knowledge 
formed”—and_ specific knowledge 
: of details of the job, or of the 
company.” 


more than 


editorial 


knowl 


“well-in- 
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Press Meets Prejudice With Humor, 
Enlightened Coverage, and Backbone 


Newspapers in West Virginia have set a good example in their 
sane performance and responsibility in reporting the delicate 
matter of school integration, so far successful in their state 


By HARRY W. ERNST 


EST VIRGINIA W S nd their financial support or pré TTITUDES of West Virginians to 
are dramatizir lelicate ige to anti-integration movement ward school integration reflect 
nsibility of mass media it An attempt to organize a state-wi their homeland’s geographic confu 
regation council in 1956 failed mi sion. Accepted nonchalantly in north 
| dozen people, mostly ern counties, it was greeted with a 
‘ight-wing politica smattering of unsuccessful public pro- 
its organizé sts in some southern counties 
i meeting White and Negro children always 
So West Virginia s county scno had attended separate Ss hoois in West 
boards moved carefully to mply Virginia until the Supreme Court de- 
with the law bolstered by the firm cision four years ago. The state con 
support of former Gov. Marland, ar stitution, adopted in 1872, established 
r) 1 tl segregated schools but protected the 
Negro’s right to vote and hold public 
‘fice. And the South’s first segregated 
public school for Negroes was estab 
lished at Parkersburg in 1866 
the people ; ally 
noses at racist rabble LTHOUGH faced with this bewild 
it imp« ssible for re ering criss-cross of public senti- 
Oo support 1.” ex ment and custom, West Virginia edi 
Anderson. city editor of tors either supported integration or 
} Charleston Gazette, the ate’ maintained discreet editorial silence 
urgest daily which circul hrough unlike most of their brethren farther 
it southern id central S ir South 
“With the exception of a few pa 
pers, the press 1S the biggest block 
gration in thi against orderly integration in the 
semi-Southern state.” he said. A for Deep South,” said Mrs. Ruby Hurley 
mer editor of the Hinton Daily News of Atlanta, southeastern regional di 
Anderson also writes an H. L. Menc-_ rector for the NAACP 


t 


opposed school 


consolidated “Many newspapers stir up violence 
with f coverage of the 


who spoke news,” she charged in a Charleston 


Ken 


1umiliated in our interview last year 
continued. So 
widespr¢ ad sup N a recent address to the Southern 
Ne wspapel! Publishers Association, 
way We rginia new: Governor Leroy Collins of Florida 


] 


lped avert the anarchistic warned the region’s press of its re 
that have plagued other sponsibilities in helping create better 


border states when they've tried to ace relations 
W integrate their schools. Editorial calls As publishers of newspapers 
West -arms can trigger dangerous com in this troubled region, you have an 
oo Ver pe munity explosions unequalled opportunity—and a re- 
public officials “There’s a great deal of sentiment sponsibility as well—to develop and 
ned against jin the southern end of the state op defend a public atmosphere free of 


gregationists 


allg 


posing school integration,” Anderson — racial fears and bigotry,” he said 
heir reputa said. “And probably some _ editors “The South is at one of history’s 
a hopeless don’t like it. But they decided what crossroads... we can either miss our 
out-moded status may be personally unpleasant for greatest opportunity and go blindly 
quo them still may not be right and prop down a road of turmoil and frustra- 
They surrendered meekly, refusing _ er.” tion or we can seize the opportunity 
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to clear the emotional atmosphere 


and undertake our rightful respon 








abuse at the Supreme 


Court wv 1\ 1 us nothing we 







must find a wavy of right and reason 











A r the Supreme Court decision 


West Virginia newspapers seized the 


unequalled opportunitv” which Gov 
ernor Cc ns described 
Through factual news coverags na 


consistent editorial support, the press 









helped prepare the public for school 
tegratior In Kanawha County the 
Charlestor D ly Mail and the Ga 
fe W ed closely with school offi 

us tor tne iccess! il integration of 
’ ) 

ne of the nation’s fifty largest school 





ih phcgecrnte-iapiee n Kanawha Coun 


; 







pub First-graders at Mercer School in Charleston, West Virginia, demonstrate 


how well integration has worked in that state’s public schools. Charleston 
schools are part of the Kanawha County school system, one of the na- 
tion’s fifty largest. Rigidly segregated until two years ago, it’s one of the most 
thoroughly integrated school systems 











in the nation today. 








newspape rs 


» 
Mir ncidents, often arising from 

rs) ] 
me o! ty conflicts between students 
} } provoked serious troubls 
eda D the papers he said 





7 WU ; , } pe , } : - 1 ™ wm 7 ; 
I ible-makers wait for such } “We do not regard Negroes as r nis exnaustive study The Nature 


them an exci 























. : in our community,” explained Brooks media in re-enforcir stere é 
Cottle editor ot tne Me rgantown which help justify a person's I t 
de veel editors, Luther R Post ‘We treat them exactly as we toward a minority group 
Ji ne of the Coal Valley Ne ws in treat all otners A steady die t ot « me st ( ider 
Boone Count nd Robert K. Holliday “They are people they are news tifying the criminals as Negroes 
of the Mont mmery Herald in Favette the VY are individuals.” wrote Johr W ry und to leave a lasting effect oO! 
Count) é cooperated with thei Barger, edit owner of the Ke readers, particularly if this association 
school bi ds News-Tribune is not offset by news items favorable 
Jone evel talked to students at Handling news witnout regard oO to the colored group,” he explains 
the count gest high school, urg color will in the long run promote the ‘And there are, no doubt, certair 
I tl Oo ignore a minority of their feeling that ‘race relations are arbi newspapers that have a deliberate pol 
classmate vho were striking in pro trary, artificial and ambiguous.” said cy of dis; izing Negroes. § 
test against integration. Under firm F. N. McCamic, editor of the Wells Southern newspapers mal it 
pressure I yr chool officials. tne burg Da ly He “ald tice to! example never to capitalize 
st Ke collapsed and integration the word Negro Syne lle d witl a sn 1] 
hed o1 ND wrote Emile J. Hodel, editor ‘n’ itseems, through some verbal mag 
1 ] 


I tried to show my readers that of the Beckley Post-Herald: “Ow ic, to help hold the race ‘whe it be 










the Supreme Court decision is the support (of school integration) was longs 

bsolute av f the land and the mild but firm at all levels. We do not 

Board of Education must accept and believe in second-class citizenship N a 1946 editorial explainir g its 

enforce it he said hypocritical Christianity or democracy position, The New York Times said 
And Holliday prepared his readers for a favored majority “ “Each of us contributes, in his daily 

with non-inflammatory news cove! From the experiences of these edi (Turn to page 21) 
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The dream of Dana, Scripps, and Field—a newspaper with 
no advertising—has been tried in recent decades, and failed 


By VICTOR J. DANILOV 










































































E.W.S he Scripps 
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ri 
1910's the 
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} ls Po 
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CS 
I } } +} I } ¢ 
ol } f , eT 
¢ | } ¢ ¢ that h; 
t ( I I t ee t ot T 
tr it i t r i el 
] } 7 
( ved. t ec ¢ +} ; | 
I i ( tl r a tt ut col 
duct ou nit 
The et that his Chicago d Phil 
’ = = 
1c TY expe I ed did not 
d i Si the reasons 
‘ ; 1 
leading to the discontinuance of the 
papers did not relate directly to his 
4 1 
nonadvertising principie 






— by N. D. Cochran, the Chi 
cago Day-Book began publication 


on the morning of September 28, 1911, 
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Victor J. Danilov, former newspa- 
perman and journalism teacher, now 
Director of Public Information for the 
University of Colorado. 


s what has bee! d “the strangest 
tT De é ee! I this « I 
It had thirty-two book-sized pages 
j ht nad ' point bod iw 


t y trey fils 
aliOll Frew aauy 


re i i 

3.446 in 1912, 15.762 ir 
nd 20,742 in 1916 until the in 
creased cost of newsprint resulting 
r made it necessary t 
aise the price of the pape! from one 
cents 

The paper’s average monthly deficit 


decreased from $2,6°0 in 
1912 to $1.270 in 


neve 


gradually 
1916, but the 
the 30,000 
needed to make it self-supporting 

The price Day 
Book’s circulation to drop to 15,689 in 
December 1916 and to 11,957 by June 
1917. Distracted by 
allowed the sheet to die the following 
month. 


papel 


reached circulation 


increase caused the 


the war, Scripps 


set by the Chicago Day-Book in news 


financially. The record is reviewed, with this conclusion: 


The Adless Paper May Be Visionary 
Idea, But the Vision Persists 


successful finan 


in Philadelphia 


CRIPI 
cially where the 
ews-P 


*S was more 
ir 


N S started in 1912, quickly 
surpassed the 30,000 circulation need 
a t operate in the plack The cir 


’ 
soon waned 


’ , 
llowed the pattern 


verage, but it differed considerably 


Philadelphia 


some o whnicn occa 


editions. As 


Ss 60 page 

Pew recalled later, the News-Post 
specie ed in exclusive stories: “One 
é discreditable story that I remem 
ber affected the head of one of the 


gest retail That edi 
1 like hot cakes. No 
published it.” 

World War I 


newsprint, 


stores 


other 


newspape! 


With the arrival of 


1 
and the increased cost ol 


however, Scripps changed his policy 


on advertising in an attempt to make 
ends meet. Advertisements were so- 
licited and printed; the circulation de 


the end of 1914 the 





| peng was talk that Scripps might 
try to reactivate the Chicago Day 
300k and the Philadelphia News-Post 
after the war, but ever de 
veloped. The adless daily rapidly be 


nothing 


came a thing of the past. 

Then, on June 18, 1940, another at- 
tempt was made to publish a newspa 
this time 
in New York under the simple title of 
PM. More than 11,000 experienced 
newspaper workers applied for the 
150 jobs on the paper, giving some 
indication of the 
cherished 


per without advertisements 


which 
dr eam 


extent to 
newspapermen the 
of an adless paper. 

PM was the creation of Ralph M 
Ingersoll, Time and New 
Yorker executive, who began think 
ing about a metropolitan daily with- 
out advertising as early as 1923, while 


former 














18 


New York Amer 


a reporter on the 


ican 


| I was during a pressmen’s strike 
that the idea was born. The strike 
crippled all the city’s newspapers 
permitting only publication of a 
con lidated tabloid in SIZE 
and advertising. The 


the paper appealed to 


; 
compat 


Ingersoll 


began talking about 
Starting a nev cind of newspape! 
the late 1930’s, how 
und the ne 
n a group of liberals 
Marshall Field III 
Julius Rosenwald 
Dorothy Thompson, 


essary I 


ned PM’s basi 


tenets 

who push 

ind, just for the fur 
whether they flourish 
abroad We are again 


it and greed and crus 


st people 


] ] 
i seek to 


We are fo! 


qa courageous and hor 


expose the 


who 


people 


pect intelligence, sound 
shment, open-mindedness 

. 9" 
rel 


PM got off to a flying start, s¢ 


372,000 coy at 


lling 
5 cents apiece on the 
150,000 more thar 
But the 


circula 


expenses 
novelty \ re off, as the 

ged 64,000 by the end of 
Augus r again to approach the 
bre: 


needed rY eT 


| pee lless paper was new and dif 
fere! nany ways. Slightly smal 


tabloid, PM was 
stock, 


cent illustra 


r tr 7 mar 


gl pulp 


grade 
590 per 
a digest of adver 
New York’ 
wspapers 
hed a summary 
departmentalized 
news, signed all 
itials of writers, placed 
on interpretative ar 
nated the central ci 
by having writers 
re 
t Franklin D. Ros 
shes to PM 
yosal to sustairz 
by 
tne publi 
ippeals to 


formula 


failed to support PM 
appeared doomed by 
vear. It was then that 
obtained a controlling 
san to pour fresh cap 


t 
ak ng 


PM limped along until Novembe: 
1946, when Field decided he no long 
er could afford to write off the $1,000. 
000-a-vear and he 


losses announced 


abandonment of the no-advertising 
policy 
resigned 


Ingersoll as editor shortly 


thereafter as a result of the change 


in policy. In the exchange of letters 
that marked 
Field wrote 


“PM’s existence cannot permanent 


Ingersoll’s aeparture 


ly depend on whether one man hap 
wish 
it Its 


assured if it 


pens to to continue t support 
only be 
I can 


indeed. to 


permanence can 
is self-supporting 
not justify 
the public the 
the deficits of an institution which, if 


to myself—or, 
continuous meeting of 


1 +7 


its Tunction, should pay 


it 1s to ft 
its ow 
HE acceptance of advertising failed 
to save PM, and in April 1948 Field 
sold out, leaving the i 
natural death 
It still not 


editorial 


pape! to dle a 
] 


] 
several years liate! 


whether PM’s 


policy, tl 


] 

cieal 

extreme 

of its news coverage, and 
1 + 3 

of advertising ied to |] 


One 


f,.] 
Successtul 


thing is certain, how 
idless newspapel 
dream 


there is seri 


and 
whether it ever will become 


James Melvin Lee 


journalism, wrote ir 


pione er 
adless ne‘ 


ism of t rrow | viding 50.000 
people 10 cents 
will 

scriptior 

pleased with 


news or <¢ 


possible, comn 
produce a 
11e newspape! good en 
for five cents gainst the 
three cent 
cities he 
circulation 
mains 


present I and the 


1 editor have the Scripps 


papel 

vive in today’s economy.” 
Gardner Cowles, p 
Des Moin tegister 

pointed out The costs 

are so high these days” 


ously question whether 


per could command sufficient revenue 


from circulation alone to become a 


publishing success.” 


\\SPHE experiment with PM seemed 

to me to prove that only a heavy 
subsidy can carry such an operation, 
and it is certainly rare that such funds 
are available,” Bingham 


Courier 


Barry 
president of the Louisville 
Journal and Times 

The opinion is 
Chandler, publisher of the An 
Time s who will 


again see adless newspapers ul less fi 


wrote 


share d 


geles doubts Wwe 
nanced by an angel interested only 
the editorial aspects i 

indifferent to financial 

basis fo 

to he 

ing, as Jonathan Daniels, editor of the 
Raleigh, North Car 

Obse rver explained 


tion 


The prin ipal 


newspapel appears 


that newspapers 
by their advertisers 


today thar 


D. Canh 
Science 


creates 
insuperable 
Ne wspape! 


1] 
controlled 


ecom 


NOTHER 
dream that 

looked is the read n 

tisements. Ralph McGill 
Atlanta 

advertising when |} 


sicker of the Madi 


. 9 41 
tion and climate thi: 


Constitution 


less, if advertisemer 

a great many peo 

them They 

a great art of th 
n, they reflect 


it itself the cus 


does considerably 


bring revenue 
‘Anvone who 


newspa} 


I 


adless 


] fr 
proble m ol 


othe 

the reader ; 
, 

nillar element 


. — 
fuiness, fhe 


that adverti 
from the 
think 


pay more 


reade 
many 

for a 
avoid’ advertising 


(Turn to page 20) 
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Smaller Newspapers Can 
Help Solve Their 
Own Reporter Shortage 


This editor-publisher says his paper helps 
train students, uses part-time people, and 
welcomes newsmen weary of cities or retired 


By ROBERT W. CHANDLER 


GREAT deal of worry has been 
expressed in recent years about 
f newspaper re 


future supply of 


porters. Journalism educators, editors 


and others note that too many of 


oul 


ainead going int 


is true, of 


course Newspape rs, wnl h have been 


around for ng time and will be 

Irie have 
market 

twenty 

re attracting 

s the well-qual 


ge classes Sut 
newspaper must 
r 


ievision camera Or 


li publi re lations ex 
pense account. We lost most of the 
“hams 

As a result, the 1 


ers € 


and a good many others, too 
, , 
job seek 
smaller, 
year by who come 
to the smalle 
ing fewer 
Parentheticallys I seems to be 
diminution of quality. The 


are probably 


young 
sters W ho show 
petter 
thei: 


back 


qualified iost respects than 


older brothers of a few years 


spelling not to the contrary 


pinch seems sure to be 
the small papers, in cit 
ies of the well under 50,000 population 


class, than it will by metropoli 


tans and large: 


ul 
still holds 
youngster than the small town, just as 
it did a The 
services, what seems 


at least from a distance 


papers The big city 


more glamour for the 
, a I .= 
lew aCK 


years 


wire 
with chances for 
to be more 
exciting assignments, probably never 
will lack for qualified applicants 

Small dailies fare better than week 
lies, still farther 
down the glamour ladder. 

What is the answer, then, for the 
little papers, which can’t 


which seem to be 


seem to 
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keep up with their bigger counte: 


parts in either prestige or salary, as 


far as a majority of college stu 


oul 
dents are concerned? 

This is a problem which is not new 
to the Bend Bulletin, a newspaper of 
slightly more than 5,000 ABC circula 
a town slightly 12.000 
population, in the central part of Ore 


gon. Bend 


tion in unde! 


is located in a rather sparse 
three- 
This 
more of a problem for 
with bright lights in his 


SE ttled area and it’s a good 


hour 


creates even 


drive to a larger town 


a youngster 


eyes 


| i poe is always a certain amount 
f personnel turnover, particularly 


among younger staff members, even 
on a paper with only five newsmen. 
Some of this is welcomed, bringing in 
blood. Some is hard to take, 
particularly when you see a promis 
ing young man who could use another 
year of seasoning depart for the big 
time before you think he’s quite 
ready 


One of the 
proudest on the Bulletin is our repu- 


things of which we are 


tation as a training camp for the big 
time. In the last five years alone we 
have graduated one bright young man 
to Life magazine, another to a metro- 
politan newspaper in San Francisco, 
and still a third to a job as Southeast 
for UNICEF. 
came to us 
straight Each stayed 
only a We are lucky to 
have had them. But they leave a big 
hole in the 


Asia publicity director 


Each of these men 


out of college. 
year or so 
newsroom when they 
leave. 

So, about three years ago, we went 
at the personnel problem in a differ- 
ent way. We decided to try to “make” 
newsmen ourselves. 

Bend is the location of a junior col- 
All are held at night. 
Many of the students hold down part- 
time jobs during the day. We selected 


lege. classes 


Robert W. Chandler has found ways 
of dealing with the undersupply of 
reporters for small papers. 


a young man who had all the quali- 
fications for success in the newsroom 
except education and on-the-job train 
ing. He had a quick, alert and inquir 
ing mind. He was impressed with the 
opportunities in the newspaper busi 
And he even had a few 
in his eyes 

We gave a him a part-time job. If 
he performed satisfactorily, both in 
and at the Bulletin, we 
would pay his tuition for his last two 
years of college. He is now a jour- 
nalism student at the University of 
Oregon, doing well, and far ahead of 
the rest of his class in actual experi- 
ence. He'll make a good man some- 
for either our paper or another. 
Another has taken his part-time job 
and is doing well. 


ness stars 


his classes 


day, 


E work with the jour- 

nalism teacher at the local high 
school. Any student who shows prom- 
ise and interest can spend some of 
his time working with our own staff. 
About a third of those do, 
and several of them plan to go on to 
college, to make careers out of work- 
ing for newspapers. 

Another young man has been work- 
ing in our shop for three years, as a 
linotype operator. Recently he came 
to me with a request that he be al- 
lowed to try newsroom work. He got 
his opportunity when a regular staff 
member was ill for a few weeks. With 
some assistance he performed well. 

He already had the advantage of a 
good working knowledge of English, 
style, spelling, etc., and has set enough 
stories to have a pretty good knowl- 
edge of leads, sentence structure and 
writing style. He’s as well equipped 
now as most college sophomores or 
juniors. He’s studying some extra class- 


closely 


enrolled 
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es at junior college, and will get the 
next opening in our newsroom. He'll 
be in his early thirties, a little older 
than most beginners, but is not “over 
the hill” by any means 
Another source of good men, ove! 
looked by many I am sure, is avail 
able. One of our best staff acquis! 
tions in years is an old-time: 
who decided the newsroom life in 
Chicago and New Orleans was too 
m. The life in Bend is not 
but it’s a change, and 
lar as he’s concerns d 


the bigger papers 


in our experience 

vs to he lp ourselve 
resent and continuing 
who want to 
We won't get 
not even get a 


Ww Don Higgins, left, a former Chicago and New Orleans newsman, joined 
t some e 


the reporting staff of the Bend, Oregon, Bulletin three years ago. Julia John- 
son, city recorder of Bend, is a part-time Bulletin staffer, and Virgil Rupp, 
right, is a typesetting machine operator who is learning to be a reporter as 
well. 


interest in 

among the stu 
own communities 
and let them learn 





nat Teas cen ok x Gore poets 
1 TV shows ir staffs wit 


it promising looking peo 


(Contir 


, 
vn communities—and 
numbe1 


rt-time basis, 


Adless Papers— 


ad trom 1 T x) 





Uorth Quoting 


Ogden R. Reid, editor :; 
f Ni York He 


The napplest 
, 1:1, 9:1 
tle elinood 


be sent back t 


aream live 
he days olf Dana Scripp 
And it probably will 
to be a subject of speculation 
as there are imaginative new 


men l 1ice mer 
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a human being like the 


Press Freedom in Formosa at of ur and. shouldbe pated ‘on 


’ nis vel sign 
ed from page 10) 


ther West 


The Press and 


Integration 


ed tron 


them wi the 
y and factualness to 
up mob violence. Ab 


ws will inspire hard-to 
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control rumors, which 
than 
Sensationalizing such 


however 


public far more 


news coverage 
incidents 


munity 


will sharpen com 
tensions 


PECIAL caution should be used in 
dealing with the sensitive egos of 
adolescents, especially those who act 
out parental prejudice by participat 
ing in demonstrations against school 
integration 
Whenever a handful of 
in southern West Virginia threatened 
a strike to their 
ringleaders invariably called the Ga 
zette and asked 


teen-agers 


protest integration 


for coverage 

“We just sneered at them, pointing 

that they did was too 

trivial for us to fool with,” Anderson 

said 
“They 


the came! 


out whatever 


attention. So when 
as failed to show up, noth 


wanted 


ing ever happened.” 
The Gazette 


racial 


always covers serious 
incidents, 


he pointed out, but 


cautiously avoids _ sensationalizing 


them Wire 
other states are 


their 


stories on troubles in 
played according to 
merit 

“We don’t hush up any serious con 
flicts,’ Ande 


newspaper can 


rson said. “However, a 
do irreparable harm 
troubles. This 


considered in determining 
how the story is written and played.” 


by exploiting racial 


must be 


41. Replace wish-washy editorials on 
brotherhood and evils 
of prejudice with ones that take strong 


stands on 


the glories of 


specific discriminatory sit- 
And without 
adequate news fruitless 


uations editorializing 


coverage is 
since your readers 


can’t understand 


or respond 

It is wiser to attack segregation 
and discrimination than to attack prej 
udice directly,” Allport writes. Even 
if a vague brotherhood message weak 
ens the reader's prejudice, he can’t 
act out his attitude in a 


new 


segre 
gated society that denies him equal 
which 
the 


prej 


status contact with Negroes, 


many social scientists consider 


most effective weapon against 
udice 

Editors also should ridi 
cule and humor in their war on bigo- 
try. “ Ridicule and humor help to 
prick the pomposity and irrational ap- 
peal of Allport be 


“Laughter is a weapon against 


use more 


rabble-rousers,” 
lieves 
bigotry. It too often lies rusty while 
reformers grow unnecessarily solemn 
and heavy-handed.” 

Here are two examples of how ridi 
cule and can be used in the 
crusade for equality. This shorty edi 
torial appeared in the Gazette during 
the annual fall outburst against school 
integration in the South: 


humor 


inflame the 


responsible 


“It is refreshing to while 
sporadic violence is being reported in 
connection with school integration in 
the South, that most West Virginians 
better things to do than 
mobs and jeer at little children.” 


And 


note, 


have form 


Anderson devoted one of his 
Sunday columns to “The Hero of 
Little Rock,” Bollweevil J. White 
trash, who explained his brave action 
in keeping a little Negro girl from en 
tering Central High School with this 
remark 


“T ain’t never been in no school and 


by grabs I wasn’t gonna let her get in 
neither.” 

But perhaps Richard Parrish, editor 
of The West Fairmont, 
put his typewriter on the basic source 


of a newspaper's strength in fighting 
prejudice 


Virginian in 


“A good editor will always employ 
his editorials in the fair 
play and in strong opposition to any 
evidence of intolerance 

“If he isn’t ready at all 
‘stick his neck out’ all the way 


interests of 


times to 


in such 
matters, he should quit.” 


From Quill Readers 


SECOND STEP IS HARDEST 


To the Quill 


Fred G. Herman of Oakland, Calif., 
did a good job in his letter to THE 
QuILL (April) of outlining the “sec 
ond step” dilemma of young newspa 
permen. My own experiences recently 
fit into his outline. There are a wealth 
of initial openings for the graduating 
journalist, as he $60 
bracket My 


those of my 


the 


says, 1M 


own experiences and 


classmates in June of 
1956 have indicated opportunities fo 
the “first step” are ample 

But from what I have been able to 
learn the 
various newspapers some 
larger than the first I worked 
on, one’s would have to 
fill his stomach to offset the 
standstill or decrease 
offered. At this point I 
the f have 


about from 


“second step,” 
visiting in 
what 
“dedication” 
salary 
that is 
inject 


even 
must 
fact that I 
duty in the Army 
A lot of this 
spent dropping in news rooms in the 
South and East inquiring about job 
and What I have 
found out warns me that when separ- 
ation 


been on active 
since June of 1957 
service been 


time has 


openings salaries 


time comes next it’s going 
to take real digging to better my first 
position on a 7,000 Ken 
tucky daily 

During a year on that paper, from 
which I was drafted as editor, I had 


built up a weekly that 


yeal 


circulation 


salary was 
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Formosa 
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Page 11: United Press Photo 

2age 12: Air Force Photo 

Page 16: E. T. Dumetz, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., Gazette 
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above anything mentioned by papers 
of around 60,000-100,000 circulation as 
to what a man in my position could 


expect to receive as a starting wage 


Armed with the fact that I had been 


an editor of 


nave 


would 


service obligation fulfilled, was a col 


a daily my 


lege graduate and free to 


work any 
hours, I put out m 


The high 
est figure mentioned was $75 a week 

It is true that perhaps being in the 
service and having to speak to pros 
pective employers in vague terms of 
one year hence might not give 


iN 


y query 


one an 
entirely accurate portrayal of salary 


points after 


these potential salaries. If a man 


loom up feeling 


a fairly sizeable 
small and wants to take the 
next step up, he might be forced to 

1. Take a job with a medium-sized 
paper or 


f Y 
irom a 


paycheck 


paper 


a wire service and do more 


work on a larger scale for 


an identical 


or smaller than 
first job: 

2. Take a metropolitan 
paper as a copy boy and hope, like a 
romanticist, for the “big break” 

3. Stay with his first paper and be 
under a 


starting salary his 


job on a 


salary “ceiling” because of 
its size; 

4. Give up his affection fo 
papering and find 
but better paying 

PFC Etuis EAsterty 


Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y 


news 


something duller 


— 


Correction 


A picture underline in the June is 
sue of THe QumLt incorrectly identi 
fied George Beveridge, Pulitzer Prize 
winner of the Washington, D. C. Star, 
as a member of the staff of the Fargo, 
N. D. Forum. Mr. Beveridge won the 
award for local reporting without the 
pressure of edition time. 
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k Beat 


EWSPAPERMEN have been ir book will prove helpful for it offers a 
clined to look down their noses number of case histories of public re 
at the academic discussions of lations campaigns 
Y ce nicatior For tl € whe The theme, which the author under 
e st kept 1 and who would like lines is expressed in these words 
to explore what is becoming to be a Public opinion formation in a de 
eC“ nized field of study, an excellent mocracy utterly dependent upon 
bo ( t witl “The Mass Com- the issuing of facts and information 





municators (Harpe & srothers The success and depth with which 
New York, $6). The tr s Charles these tactual data are issued, in a 
‘ ; . P . ‘ . 
» oleinbde ect Press lh cordance with the ethics and values 
; Radio f the Columbia of a democratic society, de per d upon 
Bre ng Compal! dG a lecture! the orientation and basic integrity of 
I é tion arts at Nev those who are responsible for the use 
\ IT ’ ; f the mass media.’ ( C ( 
T) Stern ne rt + tt + ist 
| y ete + ‘ ntu a tne ve 
davs the push int 
the Indust Re tior o the : 
. vest vner in editor had 
; ¢ th ’ r pecome tne r : 1 . , 
t on the draw of both gun 
( I r l ( t ns He trace 
' ¢ cr by Jo Ar n 
the uth hey ss mec ittempts - © — Tr * 
“ her Fighting Editors 
1 te T A T I i¢ \ mu a , ~ . 
The Naylor Company, San Antonio, 
( ! the mp t ae , - ‘ . 
Tex., $3.50). The author presents 
documented and hist call tTactual 
ac nt this ¢« < yhen tf ht ' pens 
0) tt t t I Ss COI — e 
oo dueled th blazing guns, The news 
. ‘ } slatior The 


Ink 1 blood mixed violent but 

ne press s tree and the t itn was 
: . 

01d) eve I often crudely circ 

ated to the eadel hir Th Sis: book 

f « npetencs ) reporting facts of 

he breed of “Fighting Editors” on the 


WrLtiAM Rut ence III 


ASSISTANT EDITOR Mn yrUpegnee Aaaeiy sae a 
on MEDOCONTIGINT RATER | SOEs S owe Sere oe 
1 Ri ai Beal a - esirable propaganda of others 


In “International Propaganda: Its 
Legal and Diplomatic Control” (Uni 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneay 
lis, $5.75) Dr. L. John Martin, jow 
al nd political scientist now on 


f the Detroit 


tne eadlt z stafl Free 
Press, surveys legal and diplomati 
efforts toward p opaganda col trol As 
backers und ne traces the develop 


ment of such propaganda and de 

scribes activities in the field by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. This is an important 


Y 
} 
i 


1 indexed and documented, 


be overlooked 


book. we 


that should not by 
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affairs, 


course 


with world 
including journalists, of 
D. WaYNE ROWLAND 


Witte photojournalism not a 
new word, it is lI 
T 


those concerned 


1S 
still unfamiliar to 
Arthur Roth 


outstanding pra 


many newspapermen 
stein is one of the 
titioners of rapidly developing 


field He has been a staff 


photographer and technical di 


this 
of journalism 
rector 
for Look magazine for the last sixteen 
years. His pictures have 


won a num 


ber of awards and are now in the per 
manent collections of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New Y the 
Library of Congress 
In “Photojournalism, Pictures for 
Magazines and Newspapers” (Ameri 
can Photographic Book Publi 
Company York, $5.95) he pre 
of all 
including 
tion of the picture editor and 
the art director There is a dis« ussion 


1 1 
OorkK and If 


hing 






sents a Ct mprehensive 
nh} 


pnases of } 


h 
the 


review 
yhotojournalism, 


tun 


—— 

yf photographic equipment and dark 

room practices and a helpful chapter 
; ; 

on legal restrictions, including re 


leases and copyright. The book is il 
lustrated with more than 200 news 


photographs 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates 









Situations Wanted 
charge $1.00. Help Wanted 
other classifications .20 per word 
$2.00. Display classified 


10 per word; 
and all 
imum 
at regular 












y rates. Blind box number identifica- 
add charge for words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts ssions on clas- 
sified advertising 
When answering blir ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, THe Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 ll 







SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 


ness editor so ¢ 


NEWSMAN 
ity ne 








Pat 
gZazine it essentia Experience i 
jes ra ewswriting and newscasting 
g£ e «¢ Majored gric iral 
< at I State C Now il- 
e. J T 21 S. Q I Ill 


HELP WANTED 





EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in tl ublishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment E. Ohio St., Chicago 
irnal coverage 
rem g, Box 
spe articles 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
Illinois 


ago 





YEAR CONVENTION OF 
SIGMA DELTA CHI - 


first convention west @ 
of the Roc kie s 


Since 19 9 


The time of your life awaits you in San Diego! 


li t 


never forget the Sigma Delta Chi convention in San ico meet, a unique community, with a perfect climate and 


Nov. 19-22, 1958. The speakers will be famous, chal vith attractions that will make you use many rolls of color 
s and newsworthy. The discussions will be spirited film 
important. And the program includes tours, visits to Plan to bring vour wife and family they ll have a 
il other activities that are stimulating and in wonderful time. Headquarters will be at the U. S. Grant 
Hotel in San Diego. Put these dates Nov. 19-20-21-22 
San Diego itself — if you haven't been there lately on your calendar now, today. And allow a few days extra 


will be a genuine eye-opener. It’s where California and Mex- for vacationing in San Diego. You'll love it!! 


THE-TIME-OF-YOUR-LIFE SIGMA DELTA CHI CONVENTION=-SAN DIEGO-NOVEMBER 19-22, 1958!! 
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Name Outstanding Male Graduates 
And Scholarship Award Winners 


ed Ninety ven mer nd we 


f 

Jt 
Donald Gale, left. and Gordon Allred. 
members of the University of Utah 
Chapter show off awards received at the 
chapter's annual awards banquet. Gale 
was the recipient of national’s outstand- 
ing male journalism graduate award. 
Allred received the pen set from the 
chapter for high journalistic achieve- f the awar« 
ment in the publication of his book. | BOSTON 
Kamikaze. in January by Ballantine ersityv: Rohert Carl De oe ty of Poh. Ani 
Beaks. ‘olorado; Gerald Anderson, Drake Uni- | BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Gennell Jack 


UNIVERSITY—Mrs. Car 


Ja obse n 


SDX Incorporates sity of Florida; Dean Hyrum Judd, Uni- "UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Mari 


Rosenstock, Judith Marie Bower 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY—Doris Kelly 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA—John 
Woodward Dillin, Jr., Carol 
E] June Card, Fay Carroll Sperring 
tichard William McGinnis 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO—Dean Hy- 


Judd 


Under Illinois Law 


rolyn Sue Bell 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Richard 
A. Atwood, William V. Weston, Harry J 
Kevorkian, Jack L. Colwell, Sandra R 
Thomas 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Sylvia Nar 
Borreson, Philip Ernest Burks, Karer 
Cl 1USE 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Betty Lou 

Gregory, Margaret Louise Heald 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Mrs. Mar 
garet Armstrong D’Ardenne, Jere Glover 
Ward W. Weldon 
I KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Mrs. M 
id Frost, J1 Royanne Graham, Janice M. Kraft 

Oklahoma; Donald H KENT STATE UNIVERSITY—Betty J 
klahoma State University Gatchel, Violet Bashian 
gh Mitchelmore, University MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY—Barbara 

Ralph Z Manna, Pennsyl- J. Kienlen, Alberta E. Steves, Paul E 
vania State University; Robert Francis  Salsini. Matthew J. Zale 
Beck, San Diego State College; Marvir UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI—Patricia Hill 
og r 19-22, W. Hastings, South Dakota State College; Adams 
t Hotei, San Jerry Allen Burns, University of South- UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—James 
ern California; Donald Arthur Hecke Walz, Karsten Prager, Harney Bailey 
Southern Illinois University 





rsary Conver 
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MICHIGAN 
Elizabeth J. Prout 
neth G. Warner 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Law- 
rence R. Van Tassel, Roberta L. Hiller 
Elizabeth E. Smith, Jack E. Schwarzen 
bach, Timothy P Kenneth S 
Langbe Ll 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Hoff 


STATE UNIVERSITY 
Robert D. Lyon, Ken- 


Howley 


MISSOURI—Mau- 
Joan Plavnick, Fr. Ed 
ward L. Bods Betty Cook 
Arnold Paul Schifferdecker 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Richard J. Champoux 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Bev 
eriy B ICK 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Ke 


riene 


Rottmann, 


NEVADA—Nora 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Velma B. Martinez 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Roger Ive 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Mi 
an Jame Kubi Peter Robson Richards, 
Samue Walter Jameson, Richard Les 
Wallace, Wayne Marshall Becker 
OHIO UNIVERSITY—Bernard 
Mary Alice C« Irwin R 
mal 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Na 
omi Benita Utscher 
pel, Shirley Ann Dodson 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—William 
James Cook, Charles Hugh Mitchelmore 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE—Ann 
Parman Kirkpatrick 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Marian Beatty, Paul Nelson, Pauline Met- 
za, Jean Hartley 

SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE—Jer- 
ry D. Mathers 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 

John P. Leary 

UNIVERSITY 
IFORNIA—James Lee Morad 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
SITY—Barbar Lee Emmett 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Wood 

SYRACUSI 
Schopp 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Watson, Arnold M. Finkel 
lens 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE—Wil 
liam F. White, Charles A. Goehring 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Dolors 
Silva, Pe y Jo Elder, Elizabeth 
Rudd 
TEXAS A 
Warner 

INIVERSITY OF 
Mike Nick« Virginia 
tricia Con: 

WASHINGTON & 

Edwin Worth Higgins, Ji 

UNIVERSITY OF 
liam C. Thiesenhuser 


Sonya Z. Rudzinski 


rso! 


Bogar 
Fried 


tolanti 


Doris Carolyn Gim- 


OF SOUTHERN CAL- 
UNIVER- 
Joan Mari« 
JNIVERSITY—Dorothy 


Barbara A 
Jo € ph S 


& M COLLEGE—John W 


WASHINGTON 


Jane A 


Shirley 


Whitehe ad Pa- 
LEE UNIVERSITY 
WISCONSIN—Wil- 


Jac kson, 


A. Edwards. 





ed from page 1, column vA 
se€ Hester, Southern 

John L Houd 

Jose ph S 


Jennings, Temple 


William E. Wentworth, Uni- 
, Strode 


‘ Eddie 
of Texas Joe W 


Metho- 
Syracuse 


Wilson Awarded 
Fellowship 


Tom Wilson, 
and a 1953 


of Minnesota School of 


Post 
graduate of the 


Denver reporter 
University 
Journalism, has 
a Congressional 


received Fellowship for 


nine months of study in Wash 
ington, D. C 
The fellowships, awarded by the Amer- 


Political Science Association, 


political 


ican 
given annually to 15 promisi 
journalist ind 
political 
Wilson, 26 
Minn.) Daily Times before joi: 
staff of the Post where he has 
general assignmer and Federal 
reporter since September, 1956 
At the nnesota 


»igm 


science 


worked for 


Wilsor 
was active in a Delta Chi, a reporter 
editor for the Minnesota Daily 
t of the Camera Club. After 
served in the Army Med- 
obtained a master of art 


Columbia University 


and wire 
and presiden 
graduation, he 
ical Corps. He 
degree from 
1956 
Wilson’s 
-month 


vember 


fellowship pays $4500 for the 


begins in No 


one-month 


nine study which 
with a 
He will then choose 
ing staff member in a Congre 
fice. He will 


Congressman or! 


orientation 
a work 


{ 
ssionai Ol 


a position as 


four months with a 
House of Representa 
and then 1onths 
with a Senator or Senate committee 
The 1958-59 program of the An 


Political Science Association is the 


work 


tives committee four n 
erican 
sixth 
year oO! operation 





Tindeel, Texas A & M College; G 
Gale, University of Utah 
Packett 


Barrie 


Donald 
Howard Carroll 
Washington and Lee University 
Hartman, Washington State Col- 
lege: James G. Wieghart, Univer f 
Wisconsin 


President Cavagnare (left) is shown 
presenting the Fellow plaque to Tom 
Powell, Jr.. editor and publisher, Ana- 
(la.): Journal and Eureka, at the 
Awards dinner in New York City. 


mosa 


Members. Public Invited to 
Make Fellow Nominations 
Nominations are 


lows of 


The 


again 
Delta Chi 

rules call for the ele 
more than 
have a distinguished caree1 
The annual 


made by a ct 


open for Fel 
Sigma 


three living journalis 


fession selectior 
tlons are 


presidents of Sigr 


ymmiuttee 
na Delta Chi 
nominations have been reviews 
committee wlll pre n 
candidates to the Nationa 
next Nov 
Chairman of the comn 
Taishoff, Editor and Publ 
casting, Washington, D. C 
Nominations may be 
dividual 


ember 19-22 at Sar 


chapter or member 
inated need not be 
ternity No entry 

ut nominations sno 

ent to the 
Journalists already hon 
manner and elected as Fellow 

J. Grant, chairman of 
waukee (Wis Journa 
editor-in-chief, Internation: 
ice, New York; Erwir 
Christian Science Monitor 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, Den 
ver (Colo.) Post; Dr. Frank Luther Mott 
School of Journalism, University 
souri, Columbia; James G. Stahl 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner 

3enjamin M. McKelway, editor, Wash 
ington (D. C.) Star; Howard Blakeslee 
Associated Press, New York (de« 
Walter Lippmann, editoria 
New York (N. Y.) Herald-Trit 
ng Dilliard, editor, editori: 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
Murrow, Col 
New York; Dr 
lisher, La 
tina 

Louis B 
(Ohio) Press; James $ 
editor, Louisville (Ky 
James B. Reston, New 
ington, D. C.; Basil L 
Knight Newspay 
cago, Ill.; Bill Henry 
casting Company, Was! 
Hodding Carter, 
Delta Democrat-Times, Gree 
Kent Cooper, executive head 
Press, New York: Virginiu 
tor, Richmond Va Time 
DeWitt Wallace, editor, Reads 
Pleasantville, N. Y 

Paul Bellamy, editor emeri 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
Harold L. Cross, Skowhegar 
R. Humphrey, editor, F 
Press; Luther Huston, New 
Washington, D. C.; Ward A. ! 
dent, Corn Belt Publishers, Inc 
Ill.; and George Thiem, Chicago 
News, Springfield J. Montgomery 
Curtis, New York N. Y American 
Press Institute, Columbia University 
Tom Powell, Jr osa (lowa editor 
and publisher, lowa Journal and Eureka 
Frank Bartholomew, New York (N. Y 
United Press International 


cant d) 


Alberti 


Prensa, Buen 


Seltzer 


editor. 


editor 
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NEWSPAPERS 
COMPANIES 
RADIO-TV 
JNIVERSITIES 
MAGAZINES 
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PR FIRMS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
GOVERNMENT 
CHURCHES 
ATTORNEYS 
PHYSICIANS 
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G 
pre 
Mins 
phil 
of Denver 


of rts 


Duncan Wimpress, 
ident at the Col 
Gold 


osophy 


recely 
Both hi 


grees lr 


s bac he i 


His doctoral work 
speech. Author of 
Age, a 


numer 


granted Oregon 


was area ol 


American Journalism Comes of 
written 
professional 

ations 
Robert O. Schaefer was elected presi- 
dent of Associated Construction Publi- 
a national 15 
construction businesspapers. He 
and publisher of Mississippi 
‘ontractor, St. Louis. Associated 
Publications spends $36,000 
advertising to media buyers 
who started MVC about 1907, 
Hot Springs (Ark New 


organization oi 


ructior 
annu Yu 
Schaefer 
the 


inded 


f 
Era in 
Hugh H. Soper, agricultural 


the I rnatior 


1902 

spec ialist 
Service of 
Agency 


with Press 


the U Information 
at 

Chesapeak ist 

Norfolk 


recognitior 


national iz 
signed as a 1or 


work 


Mack Kehoe, man- 
ager of Miller Brew- 
ig Company com- 
munity relations and 
publicity talked 
ibout public rela- 
tions during 
cent Wis« 

Teleph 
Lion meetings 1 Mil Kehoe 
waukee 

Jack Bender has ¥ 
of the Florissant Valley (Mo 
weekly in 
iated 


Se 


been named 
Reporter, 
Mis- 


with 
Louis 


largest paid circulation 
Bender 


Commerce 


has 
Publishing 


sourl peen 


the 


assoc 


Co 


Fe 


He 


o! 


was most 
Mid-Con- 


the past five years 


y assistant editor 
Banker magazine 
Max R. Haddick has named 
chairman of the of 
urnalism at Texas Christian University 
rt Worth, for the next school year and 


peen 


department 


Edwin H. Ferguson, Jr., of the University 


o! 
pr 


Agee, forn 


came dire 


at 


Haddick 


Ferguson 


has been named 
the division. Dr. Warren K. 
department chairman, 


Houston, assistant 
“olessor 1n 
be- 
tor of > school of journalism 
West Virgini:z niv Morgans 


ersity, 
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Kesler Fund Officially Established 





The following is a text of Sue 
Kesler’s remarks in re spon: 
to the official establishment 
the Carl R. Kesler Memo 
Scholarsh Pp Fu id 


I thought it appropria 
down a thought or two 
ma left-over Qui 


Pe rhaps some of 


that the Qui 


our living 
ars. I sti 
shoe boxe 


neils that 


the better I 
Anyway, I 


Memorial Scholar Time 
licially launched with director 
at the Founders Day Saran 
Chicago Professional the chapter 
ler (second from left The Kesler 
editor of THe QumL administered 
ave a response to the 
see adjoining column) 
iker for the meeting w 
center nationally sy 
lation columnist o n lu il t Ire : 
ked (1 and may nt in car I lquarter ptipying cai 


who is flar 2 : 
of QUILLS way 


o r 
2. aSSIStz 


nin 
Chicagi 


A Prophet With Honor 


, seriou 
very well h 
QUILL and 
room table is 
nearly so interesting 
But it has helped a 
so very proud about 
complished work 
loved doing it 
A very special pri 
our son and daughter 
in this distinctive 
worthwhile Memorial 
Fund 
All your work 
news but a rarity, when marketing magazines. Pictured at right money it has taken 
sociation is honored above with Russell L. Putman, President truly appreciated 
appreciation, as_ the 


‘ Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, a Di It was such a 
imous resolution by the 


, agrees ae a sgge Sale re ctor and Past Chairman of the Board of — member of 
case with Robert E. Harper NBP, Harper , _ — Club to show your 
National Business Publica carrying resoluti 4 appreciation. Har affection 
an association of publishers per 1s a member of the Washington. From the bott m 
technical. scientific. indus D. C., professional chapter of Sigma I thank you 
ial merchandising and Delta Chi 
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Brade nton, presi 
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Sarasota 
All 
nrst 
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treasure! 


ry 
ary 


DALLAS—Two imp 
Professional Chay 


e or I 


Hal Da 


€ 


FIGHT 


ILLINOIS VALLEY—1T 


€ V presented 


ting 


newswrl 

ha Delt 
fresh I 
has 
AR 


in 1953, and 
JOURNAL 


Penelton is a 


“t 


le 
retary-treasurel! 


SCOUT 


inciuc 


secretary 
offic er 


term in 


will 
wson 


SECRECY—INFORM 


contes 


worked 
and 
graduate 
in journ 
Alpha Delta, vi 
and president; sports editor of the Bradley 


29 


and Larry Rogers, Gaines- 


with the exception of Clemens 
This is Clemen 


econa 


office 


chapter 


wel- 
] ective 


conduct by our public officials 
all 
hemselves to the 
urances from 
meetir o reporters 


rantee open 


THE PEOPLE 


‘he I 


na 1S active 


ne Novy 
Delta 1 


allt \ 
LaVer es 
Alpha 


stories in 1954 


He 


second 


won 
was in a- 
first 
in 1955, 
ROTC 
a copyreader at the Peoria 
a for Station WEEK 
Edwardsville High School 
alism at Bradley. His Bradley activities 
ce-president; Kappa Alpha Mu, sec- 


; 4 ty sports 


news writing contest In sports 
for i 


extraordinary service in 
as 
as reporter 


of and 


and president of the junior class 





winner of and the alternate for the 1958 
ered by the Utah Professional Chapter were 
Announcement of the award was made at the chap- 
ilar luncheon meeting. Left to right, Theodore 
Miss Maureen Derrick, alternate, 

Nettie Taylor, the winner. Both girls are junior 
at the University of Utah, majoring in journalism 


UTAH—Both th 


nolal hiy off 


; 


apter president; 


most 


GREATER MIAMI—Th« 


Ribs ’n Roast show 
yet came off without too many of the usual hitches in June 
when more than 600 leading citizens packed the Miami 
Spring Villas playhouse for the show. Nearly 100 others 
were on the waiting list for tickets. More than $3,000 was 
journalism scholarships at the University of 
Bernie Weiner was selected as the recipient. Mar- 


student to 


successful 


uised for 


Mian 


») was graduated in June—the first 


SDX 


Journalism courses under a 


Phil DeBerard. 


S4 holar ship 
the chapter 


KNOXVILLE—The high popularity of 
some campuses was described by 


exec 


Sigma Delta Chi on 
Victor E. Bluedorn, na- 
itive director, at a meeting of the University of 
e Undergraduate Chapter 

students 


At some schools it 
journalism 


would 
minor in and major in 

Bluedorn said. Above, Bluedorn (left 
article in THE QuILt with Ernest B. Robert 


di cu t al 
son, president of the University of Tennessee Chapter 


DALLAS—Top journalism graduates of 10 Dallas high 
honored by the Dallas Chapter 
regular meeting of The hon 
cooperation with journalism sponsors, princi- 
pals and counselors of the 19 Dallas schools, 
duced to the chapter and were presented certificate 
Guest speaker at the luncheon was Weld 

Times Herald columnist 
which has 


de V il to 


were Professional 


luncheon the chapter 
selected in 
were intro- 
on Owens, Dallas 
In outlining his varied journalistic 
caree! seen him hold nev 
publisher, Mr 
alism as 


McCullar, 


paper jobs ranging from 
printer’ Owens pointed out the ad 


vantages ol 
by Clardy chapter president and Dalla 
New Awards Comr 
Don Matthews, assistant superintendent in charge of special 
services for the Dallas Independent School District. Clardy 
McCullar (left), preside nt of the chapter and Don Matthews 
(right), Awards Committee chairman 

to Mike Honea of Thomas Jefferson 
Frances Sullivan of Woodrow Wilson 


jourt a profession. He was introduced 


Morning 


l 
reporter. Chairman of the 


nittee 


was 


present certificates 
High School and 


High S« Hal 


Dawson. 


FIGHT SECRECY—INFORM THE PEOPLE 


ATLANTA—William A. Emerson, Jr., Southeast Bureau Chief 
of Newsweek magazine, addressed the Atlanta Professional 
Chapter on the subject “The Adventures and Problen 

Cuban 

Emerson experienced some of the diffi 

faced news reporters 

sides of the 1 


Covering a 
Cuba, Mr 


technic al 


Revolution.” During his 8-day 
problems that 
attempted to get both 
blic. Hi 
prompted many questions fron 
Emerson, : 
Davidson 


colorful descriptions 


past president 
North 
duty with the U. S 

he returned to comp! 
1948 until 1951. he 
Then for 
bureau chief and 
April, 1953, Mr 
Newsweek and 
his 


College in 


nagazine 


aimost sin 
and problems 


Embry 
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Jessen, 
Herald-News, ir 


Under 


NEVADA—Lowell E publisher 
(Calif - 


graduate 


Chapter, 


to maintain fh 


+7 + 
rort 


' ] r } ‘ y ] 
orde! na governmental 


people o heir right to 


people ot 


agencle 

know. “Bur , crecy 
much informatio hey ild 
re entitled to receive,’ 


Jessen asserted. He said 
should be 


made to 
young people attending 


KNOW 


vestigation whether 


the informed of 


chool are 


taught the 


their 
freedom. 


right to and are meaning of 
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